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COSMETICS : 


Hr read his Daily Mail, as I and you, 
And seanned the question of the moot cosmetic ; 
Ife lent a patient ear to every view, 
The ethic, the eugenic, the asthetic ; 
The revelations shocked him, for, in truth, 
He was a prim variety of youth. 


The solemn jeremiads of “ M.D.” 

And “ Anxious Mother ”’ had his approbation ; 
The sage that kept his anonymity 

Beneath the veil of “ Nature for the Nation” 
Our hero liked. He frankly could not hide 
His scorn of those that took the other side. 








A QUESTION OF 


| 





TASTE. 
His sense of rectitude could never brook 
The shameless pleas of unrepentant ladies ; 
To him, they had a Babylonish look ; 
He saw the cloven hoof, and thought of Hades; 
Yet the conclusion forced upon his wit 
Was this, that every woman's doing it. 


“But no,” he eried, “ to rosy cheeks at least 
Down to the paint-pot’s lure have never knuckled ! 
Two ruby lips their charm have ne’er increased 
With specious art!"’ His love o’erheard, and chuckled. 
She winked a roguish eye, albeit chaste, 
And said, * Dear boy! He has no sense of taste!” 





YOL. CXLY, 
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THE LIBERAL CLUB NEXT DOOR. 


‘ There was a sound of revelry by night.” 


THE COMPROMISE FINE. 


I. 


[If these lines contain an unjust reflection | 2. Fordham, Supervisor of Customs 


on his neighbours the poet invites some better 
explanation of the noises proceeding from 
their kitchen in the small hours of the 
morning. } 
I HAVE a flat, a pleasant flat, 

Whose windows look with eyes serene 
Across a flowery garden at 

The storied Thames ; and, in between, | 
The Council’s trams in steady flight 


Rumble all day and half the night. 


Not these annoy me; I ignore 
The dissipated hours they keep ; 
Indeed, their rather soothing roar 
Might rock a happier frame to sleep, | 
Like to the surf of thundering seas 
That pound upon the Hebrides. 


But on the other side my bed 

Stands where a ruder clamour gatns 
Access to my recumbent head 

And works like madness on my brains, 
Coming from kitchens which supply 
A Liberal Caravanserai. 


Fresh from the Lobby’s midnight hum | 
(Leaving the Welsh Church disen- | 
dov-ed) 
I picture how these revellers come 
And give their orders very loud— 
Welsh Rarebit, and a lager beer, 
And other strange nocturnal cheer. 


And still they feast till nearly morn ; 
From hour to hour, from chime to 
chime, 
The chef grows wearier, more forlorn, 
With toasting cheeses all the time; 
And I must toss about and tear 
The remnants of my Tory hair. 


This happens when the Party’s health 
Is but piano (thanks to GEORGE) ; 
But what, I ask, will be the wealth 
Of Cymric suppers they will gorge 
When these Marconi scandals wane 
And Lioyp becomes himself again ? 


Meanwhile I seek the PREMIER’s ear. 
Sometimes I think he seems to lack 
A proper knowledge, full and clear, 
Of what goes on behind his back ; 
So, for his sake—as well as mine— 
I take this frank and open line. 








O. 8. 
‘*Lost on 3lst May, between Elie and 
Kileonquhar, smooth-haired Fox Terrier. 


Collar round neck.’’ 


—East of Fife Record. 
And tail at latter end of body. 


‘* During lunch time Bird took four for 54.”’ 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


And yet we grudge these strenuous 





| ceedings. 


and Excise, to Murdoch McGavin, 
3, Poynings Avenue, Glasgow, N.W. 
3rd April, 191-. 

I am directed by the Commissioners 
of Customs and Excise to acquaint you 
that they have ordered legal proceedings 
to be instituted against you for KEEPING 


however authorised me to state that, if 
you do not disclaim liability, they are 
prepared, having regard to all the cir- 
cumstances, and in virtue of the powers 


| given them by Sect. 35 (1) of the Inland 


tevenue Regulation Act, 1890, to stay 
proceedings provided you pay forthwith 
the sum of Five Suimurmnes. I shall 
therefore refrain from taking further 
steps for ten days from the date of this 
letter so as to give you the opportunity 
of paying the above amount. If you 
avail yourself of that alternative, the 
amount should be paid or remitted to 
ME within the time named. 


If, 
Murdoch McGavin to R. Fordham. 
7th April, 191-. 

I have your favour of 3rd inst. in- 
dicting me for keeping a dog without a 
licence, and suggesting that I should 
pay a fine of 5s. to stay further pro- 
It is true that I overlooked 
this matter till 17th March, when you 
sent me an Official inquiry. I then 
took out a licence and intimated the 
fact to you. I can only assume that 
the charge you make refers to the period 
between 2nd Jan. and 17th March. 
But as the alleged offence must be 
purely a technical one I am at a loss 
to understand why you should threaten 
me with legal proceedings. It is 
perhaps not a wholly irrelevant fact 
that my dog died on 27th March, and 
that I shall therefore be guilty of keeping 
a licence without a dog for fully three- 
quarters of the current year. If you 
think it necessary to go any further in 
this matter, I shall be glad to be 
favoured with your observations on 
these facts. 

P.S.—If I am entitled to a rebate for 
the unexpired period of my licence, 
perhaps you will be so kind as to refer 
me to the proper form. 

Il. 
Fordham to Murdoch MeGavin. 
10th April, 191-. 

In reply to your letter of 7th April, I 
may say that there appears to be no 
doubt that an offence was committed. 


R. 





athletes their tea interval. 


Suggested name for a certain “rare 
and refreshing fruit ’’—the Medlavr. 


| That being so, the Board are acting 
leniently in giving you the option of 
| paying the Compromise Fine. 


IV. 


Murdoch MeGavin to R. Fordham. 
11th April, 191-. 

I have to thank you for your letter of 
yesterday, and note that you are now 
in some doubt whether an offence has 
been committed. You say “there 





| 


| that there 
| dubiety. 
| + . . 

sorry 1 cannot agree with you in your 


is room 


|leniently. In my opinion the Board is 
threatening purely vexatious _ pro- 
ceedings against a regular taxpayer, 
jand the suggestion of a Comprom 
Fine seems to come perilously near 
}compounding an alleged felony. You 
| have omitted to refer me to the proper 


ise 








| appears to be no doubt,” which shows | 
for considerable | 
In these circumstances I am ' 


|4 Doe witnour A Licence. They have) opinion that the Board is treating me | 


| P ° 
|form of application for rebate on the ' 


| unexpired period of dog licenee, and | 


‘shall be obliged if you will kindly do | 
| this within ten days of the date hereof. 


|My wife wishes me to add that she 


|considers it heartless on the part of ‘ 


so soon after the death of poor Ponto. 
Vv. 
R. Fordham to Murdoch McGavin. 
13th April, 191-. 


10th April, advising you that, in the 
opinion of the Board, an offence has 
been committed. The period allowed 
for payment of the Compromise Fine 
has now expired, but the Board will 
accept the fine if sent within five days 
from the date hereof. 


VI. 
Murdoch McGavin to R. Fordham. 
16th April, 191-. 


note contents. I must remind you 
that you have neglected, in spite of two 
inquiries, to refer me to the proper 
form of application for rebate on unex- 
pired period of dog licence. This is not 
in keeping with the usual courtesy of 
your Department. If I am entitled to 
repayment there would be a small 
balance. in my favour, even if the 
Compromise Fine were legally exigible, 
as I am advised that it is not. I make 
out that the difference between three- 
fourths of 7s. 6d. and 5s. amounts to 74d. 
This is, of course, without prejudice, and 
is not to be founded upon by your Board 
as an admission by me of the technical 
offence you allege. I shall be glad to 
hear from you at your convenience. 
VII. 
R. Fordham to Murdoch MeGavin. 
17th April, 191-. 

In reply to your inquiry of yesterday 
I have to state that no rebate can be 
allowed in respect of any dog-licence. 





i 





I have to refer you to my letter of | 


I have your letter of 13th April and | 


| your Board to write as you have sone | 
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LANSDOWNE ENTERS THE LISTS. 
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‘* Now HERE, SIR, FOR EIGHTEEN-AND-SIX WE HAVE AN INFALLIBLE——”’ 
‘‘No, THANKS; NONE OF YOUR HAIR-RESTORERS.”’ 








‘‘THEN YOUR BALDNESS BE ON YOUR OWN HEAD, Srr.”’ 




















| The licence permits you to keep one dog x. 


| at any time during its currency. 


You 





| have the recourse of getting another 
dog, 
Vt. 
Murdoch MceGavin to Rh. Fordham. 
22nd April, 191-. 
[have to thank you for your reply 
to my inquiry, and am surprised to 
learn that no rebate is allowed in re- 
spect of an unexpired dog licence. 1 
do not quite understand your reference 
to the currency of the dog. I should 
have thought that the currency of the 
| dog ceased with its death. On this 
point my wife wishes me to say that 
she would never think of replacing 
poor Ponto within a year of his demise, 
; and she is surprised that anyone should 
suggest such a reproach to his memory. 


IX. 
R. Fordham to Murdoch MeGavin. 
23rd April, 191-. 
Unless I receive remittance of Fiver 
SHILLINGS by return of post [ shall 
understand that you disclaim liabil- 


| ity, in which case proceedings will be 
| instituted forthwith. 


Murdoch McGavin to R. 


Fordham. 





6th May, 191-. 

The summons with which you threat- 
ened me on 23rd April, and which 
should have been delivered about 26th, 
has never arrived. As a regular’ tax- 
payer I must protest against your 
dilatory way of conducting the business 
of your Department. 


XI. 
The Same to the Same. 
15th May, 191-. 

[ am still awaiting the summons 
which you promised me would be 
delivered immediately after your letter 
of 23rd April. As 1 am most anxious 
to have a public opportunity of clearing 
my character of the unfounded slander 
which you have laid upon it, I must 
insist upon receiving the summons 
within ten days of the date hereof. In 
the event of your failure to comply 
with this request, I shall be forced to 
send a copy of this correspondence to 
Sir Francis Tribble, Somerset House, 
and also to The Times. 








XI. 
The Same to the Same. 
26th May, 191-. 
The ten days’ grace mentioned in 
my letter of 15th May having now 
elapsed, I must request you to forward 
a summons by return of post. If you 
fail to do so, [ shall follow the course 
indicated in’ my letter, and thereafter 
institute legal proceedings for defama- 
tion of character. 
XIII. 


R. Fordham to Murdoch McGavin. 
27th May, 191-. 


The Board instruct me to acquaint 
you that, in the special circumstances 
of your case, they do not propose to 
take any further action. I have to add 
that no- reflection on your character 
has been intended or could be implied. 

XIV. 
Murdoch McGavin to R. Fordham. 
29th May, 191-. 

I accept your apology and, in the 
special circumstances of your case, have 
instructed my lawyers to stay proceed- 
ings. Kiad regards to your Board. 








——— 
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‘contraband articles. Pointing with| they succeeded easily in dumping their 
GUN - RUNNING. jincriminating finger at the caniene pon on Ulster condbeny. ates 
Tue children of the Opposition ' object the Home-Ruler cried, What} “ Well, now that we’ve got here, 
Member were congregated on the lawn | have you in that box, Sir E dward?” |what are we going to do with Red- 
preparatory to acting their original,| “Rifles,” replied Sir Edward, with | mond?” asked Lord Roberts. 
topical, pastoral play, entitled The | commendable promptitude. “Tie him up and brain him,” replied 
Gun-Runners. Harold, aged 11 anda} “Silly little ass. You don’t say | the other bloodthirsty conqueror. 
born commander of men, gave his final | ‘ Rifles’; you say ‘Bananas’ or‘Pianos.’| Meekly, with a smile that tried to 














instructions. - | Anything but ‘ Rifles’!” look sad upon his proud young features, 
“Now, you’re Sir Edward Carson, Then he repeated in the imperious | Mr. Redmond submitted to the tying-up 
Reggie. ‘And, Winnie, you’re Mr. Red- | voice that suited him so well, “ What} process. That done, his captors pro- 
mond. When I |is in that box, Sir Edward ?” ceeded to burst open the case and 
“Tf I’m Mr. Redmond I’m not; “Croquet mallets. You know they jextract a hefty croquet-mallet. Sir 
playing,” pouted Winnie. Actresses ' are!” Edward, raising this on high, cast a 
are like that sometimes. | “I think not, Sir Edward. Kindly|questioning glance at Lord Roberts, 
“Oh! allright, then. Reggie ’ll have | let me see inside that case.” The latter, with memories of a certain 


to be Redmond.” | “Shan’t,” replied the learned gentle- | lavish cinema display, slowly turned her 
“Not me,” said Reggie decide dly. 
“T’m Carson, and don’ b you forget it.”| “No, don’t let him,” agreed Lord /|cilessly downwards. And then, just 











Stern martinet as he was, there| Roberts, with warmth. as the murderous implement was about 
were occasions which rendered Harold| “I would remind you, Sir Edward, | to fall, a clarion voice caused a sudden 
susceptible to the ————--—____—- —— stay of execution. 
noblest impulses of self-| ~ , “Stop!” cried the 
sacrifice. |g LZ EES 4 ARPA PRG tes ieee, += «Father of the players. 

“ Very well, then. If! 4 Zo CF Vie Uy Vy 2 “INT Ga, «~C lve =been watching 
you’re such a couple of “yi MN Yul * Vien | youallthetime. You’re 
kids, I’11 be Redmond,” 5 ¢ Hea doing it entirely wrong. 


In the first place, why 
drag in Lord Roberts ? 
Then you should really 
remember your geo- 


he said. “W in, you can 
be Keir Hardie.” 
“ Why, what’s he got | 
to do with it?” 
‘Nothing that I 
know of.” 
‘Well, why’s he in 


it?” 


seem to have made no 
allowances for the 
North Sea and the Irish 

‘ Look here, if you're 
going to be so beastly 
inquisitive, 1 won't let | 
you play at all. Who 
do you want to be, any- 


connection the ex- 
cellence of your main 
idea is distressingly 
marred by the reflection 





that’s Italy, where the rifles come from. | sentence, spoken with admirable re- | and England. Then to turn from the 
This is Engl: und in the middle of the | straint, was here brought to an abrupt | 
lawn, and that’s Ulster by the rockery.| termination. Pater familias had made | victorious invaders—are you going to 
You two have got to get the rifles past'a leisurely but at the same time | forget that you are Britons? Would 
me and land them in Ulster. See?” {dramatic appearance at the drawing-! you inflict the death penalty upon Mr. 


“Oh! that’s easy,” said Reggie. ;room French windows. | Redmond without so much as a trial?” 
“Is it?” replied Mr. Redmond, | It was a mean adv: antage, but for’ A look of uncertainty passed between 
grimly. ‘Are you ready? Come on, | the sake of the cause Sir Edward Sir Edward and Lord Roberts. For 


then.” At which command Lord | felt justified in using the vilest strategy | a space the fate of Mr. Redmond hung 
Roberts and Sir Edward Carson'to gain his end. ‘Look! There’s,in the balance, until that gentleman 
raced madly in the direction of Italy; Fathez!” he shouted, thereby causing | himself turned the scale by remarking 
and began to stagger Ma te back | | Mr. Redmond to turn quickly and for | none too politely, “ Look here, Father! 

across the Continent under the weight | one brief second to forsake his respon- | If you think you know more about 
of a long wooden box. Vainly they| sibilities. The second was enough for this business than we do, you ’d better 
tried to cireumvent Mr. Redmond,| Sir Edward and Lord Roberts. Simul-| come and play Redmond yourself. I’m 
sometimes making remarkable circuits | taneously they grabbed the case of rifles.|sick of the part, anyway. Ah! you 





vidi Norway and occasionally dodging | “Come on, Bobs!” shouted Sir} don’t fancy it either. Then please 

‘‘Out of France into Spain, |Edward. “Ulster for ever!” And| allow us tocontinue.” And, expanding 

Over the hills and back again.”’ | with a superhuman effort they made} his chest as fully as the cruel bonds 
; At last they found themselves up| | all speed for Ireland. The Grand Coup} would allow, he looked steadily into 
against it on English soil. Mr. Red-| was so sudden and so effective that,|the eyes of his arch- -enemy, and said, 


| mond had ae tually laid hands upon the; with their pursuer still yards behind, |“ Strike, Carson! Erin go bragh!’ 





{ atic ensaanicaadinenslatibeeastg iiaaablan ecaannieasneelaitalbidammcninecadicsaeasdcilaiaiaaaadiasae ‘ - 





man stoutly. right wrist until the thumb pointed mer- | 


graphy, Harold. You } 


Channel. And in this | 


way?” } PLAYWRIGHTS IN SEARCH OF NOVELTIES GO TO CHINA (SEE THE YELLOW that these rifles would 
‘ Lord Roberts,” said | JACKET). THEY MIGHT GO ALSO TO THE SoutH Sra IsLAND OF ALMINTO, WHERE never travel by land 
Winnj — A DRAMATIC CRITIC IS ALWAYS ON THE STAGE. IT IS SAID THAT THE HISTRIONIC | | t ll The ae 
innic. | ART OF ALMINTO IS REMARKABLE CHIEFLY FOR ITS RESTRAINT. eo St ey would 
“I don’t see what— — -— —- ————— be shipped direct from 
Oh! well, I daresay we can work | that the laws of this country expressly | Italy, to avoid the risk of confisca- 
him in somehow. Now you see the | forbid——” ition attendant upon the transport of 
summer-house in the corner? Well,| What promised to be an excellent|any such consignment across Europe 


practical to the moral side. You two } 
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THE CORRECT 


‘Just IN TIME. WE'RE OFF TO SEF 
ALEC, AND JODEL WHEN YOU ’RE READY.”’ 


MY NEW 


THE MARVEL OF IT. 
(A Rhapsody of Subterranean Travel.) 
On, not the seed of fire I praise 
In busy circuit running round, 
Whenas by labyrinthine ways 
Each morning on the Underground 
| I journey—not the infernal skill and not the force profound ; | 


Not all the system vast and strange 
Which shoots us Citywards like peas, 
The “ bullet” of impetuous range, 
The lift, the oceanic breeze ; 


| Let mightier bards than I hold forth on such dashed things | 


as these. 


To simpler phantasies I soar, 
A homely and bucolic theme : 
As through the tunnelled night we roar 
Of flowery pasture-lands I dream 
And the red steers of Hereford knee-deep in some cool stream. 


The maze of this mechanic mole 
Affects me not at all. I spy 
The stern-faced ruminants who roll 
On meadow margents of the Wye; 
| Theirs is the praise I sing. No other help but theirs is nigh. 


For one of these it was, I think, 
A stalwart beast of splendid thews, 
That passed to death from that low brink 
Well loved, and amaranthine chews 
| Of . lush grasses, and the wild flowers wet with pearléd 
aews, 





ALPINE BORDER AT THE 
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ATMOSPHERE. 
TOP OF THE GARDEN. Hircu AUNTIE ON BEHIND You, 


And gave a portion of his strong, 
His undefeated epiderm 
To make me my fainiliar thong, 
Whereunto like a dangled worm 
Pendent from first to last—yet still in that strong succour 
firm 


Always I cling. Nor I alone; 
The other day a stoutish chap 
Shared in my labour and my moan, 
Co-dancer on the selfsame strap ; 
| Yet still the tough trapeze availed; we plumped on no 
one’s lap. 


Small wonder then that I should think 

| Fondly on this, and pay no heed 

To larger glories of the “ link,” 

Its might, its magic and its speed, 

But boom the hide of England’s ox, still staunch 
England’s need! Evoe. 


at 








‘* Dalkey’s Island, a few hundred miles from the mainland, is an 
ideal spot for picnics.’’—Advt. in ‘* Daily Mail.” 

Herbert (to his wife, who is undoing the hamper): “No, 
dear, I will not go back for the mustard. The corkscrew 
last week was different. It was much calmer then.” 





| ** According to the calendar Saturday was the longest day in the 
year, the sun rising at 3.26 a.m. and setting at 8.37 p.m. Fora 
day or two there will be no apparent difference in the length of the 
days, but of course the change will become more marked with the 
progress of time.’’—Belfast News Letter. 


Indeed, as we get near to Christmas it should be quite 
‘noticeable. 
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LORDS TEMPORAL. 

We have eight clocks, called after 
the kind people who gave them to 
us. 
Edward, Muriel, Enid, Alphonse, Perey, 
Henrietta and John—a large family. 

‘But how convenient,” said Celia. 
“ Exactly one for each room.” 

“Or two in each corner of the 
drawing-room. I don’t suggest it; I 
just throw out the idea.” 

“Which is rejected. How shall we 
arrange which goes into which room ? 
Let’s pick up. I take William for the 
drawing-room; you take John for your 


work-room; I take—— ” 
“Not John,” I said gently. John 
is— John overdoes it a trifle. 


There is too much of John; and he 
exposes his inside—which is not quite 
nice. 

“ Well, whichever you like. 
on, let’s begin. William.” 

As it happened, I particularly wanted 
William. He has an absolutely noise- 
less tick, such as is suitable to a room 
in which work is to be done. I 
explained this to Celia. 

“What you want for the drawing- 
room,” I went on, “is a clock which 
ticks ostentatiously, so that 
visitors may be reminded of the flight 


Come 


of time. Edward is a very loud 
breather. No guest could fail to notice 


Edward.” 

“ William,” said Celia firmly. 

“William has a very delicate in- 
terior,” I pleaded. ‘ You could never 
attend to him properly. I have been 
thinking of William ever since we had 
him, and I feel that I understand his 
case.” 

“Very well,” said Celia, with sud- 
den generosity; ‘Edward. You have 


Let me introduce you: William, | 


your | 


| 00’ 





Celia was satisfied I was. Besides, the 


| only other place for Muriel was the 


bathroom; and there is something 
about a cuckoo-clock in a bathroom 


which—well, one wants to be educated 
up to it. 

« And that,” said Celia gladly, “leaves 
the kitchen for John.” John, as I think 
I have said, displays his inside in a 
lamentable way. There is too much of 
John. 

“Tf Jane doesn’t mind,” I added. 
“She may have been strictly brought 

“She'll love him. John lacks reserve, 
but he is a good time-keeper.” 

And so our eight friends were settled. 


had taken place on the eve of Jane’s 
arrival; and when she turned up next 
day she brought with her, to our horror, 
a clock of her own—called, I think, 
Mother. At any rate, she was fond of 
it and refused to throw it away. 

“And it’s got an alarm, so it goes 





in her bedroom,” said Celia, “and 
Muriel goes into the kitchen. Jane 


comes from the country, and the cuckoo 
reminds her of home. That still leaves 
John eating his head off.” 

« And, moreover, showing people what 
happens to it,” I addedseverely. (Ithink 
I have already mentioned John’s foible.) 

“Well, there’s only one thing for 
it; he must go under the spare-room 
bed.” 

I tried to imagine John under the 
spare-room bed. 

“Suppose,” I said, “ we had a nervous 
visitor . . . and she looked under the 
| bed before getting into it . and saw 
| John 


| Celia.” 


Jane is in Celia’s department, and if| 


But, alas, not for long. Our discussion | 


It is a terrible thought, | 


’ by mistake one day. However, | stopped. In the evening—having by 


that time found the key—I went to 
wind him up. To my surprise he said 
“six-twenty-five.” I put my ear to 
his chest and heard his gentle breath- 
ing. He was alive and going well. 
With a murmured apology I set him 
to the right time . . and by the 
morning he was three-quarters of an 
hour fast. 


degree. With great difficulty I found 
my way to his insides, and then found 
that he had practically none to speak 
of atall. Certainly he had no regulator. 

“ What shall we do?” I asked Celia. 

“Leave him. And then, when you 
bring your guests in for a smoke, you 
can say, ‘Oh, don’t go yet; this clock 
is five hours and twenty-three minutes 
fast.’”’ 

“ Or six hours and thirty-seven min- 
utes slow. I wonder which would 
sound better. Anyhow, he is much too 
beautiful to go under a bed.” 

So we are leaving him. And when 
I am in the mood for beauty I look at 
William’s mahogany sides and am 
soothed into slumber again .. . and 
when I want to adjust my watch 
(which always loses a little), I creep 
under the spare-room bed and consult 
John. John alone of all our family 
keeps the correct time, and it is a pity 
that he alone must live in retirement. 


A. A. M. 





ONCE UPON A TIME. 
Ups anp Downs. 

ONcE upon a time towards the end 
of June the birds gathered together to 
compare notes as to the nesting season. 
| It is a regular habit—a kind of stock- 
| taking. 





William; I have Alphonse for the| However, that is where he is. Itis}| “And what has been your luck?” 


dining-room; you have John 
your bedroom ; I have Enid for mine; 
you ee 

“Not John,” I said gently. 
frank, John is improper. 

“ Well, Percy, then.” 

“Yes, Percy. He is young and fair. 
He shall sit on the chest-of-drawers and 
sing to my sock-suspenders.”’ 

“Then Henrietta had better go in 
the spare-room, and Muriel in Jane’s.” 

“Muriel is much too good for Jane,” 
I protested. ‘“ Besides, a servant wants 
an alarm clock to get her up in the 
morning. 

“You forget that Muriel cuckoos. 
At six o’clock she will cuckoo exactly 
six times, and at the sixth ‘oo’ Jane 
brisks out of bed.” 

I still felt a little doubtful, because 


To be 


the early morning is a bad time for| 


counting cuckoos, and I didn’t see why 


|him up every week, and he will think 
|that he is being of service to us. In- 
|deed, he probably imagines that our 
guests prefer to sleep under the bed. 
Now, with John at last arranged for, 


but three days ago I discovered that it 


real trouble. To think of William, the 
pride of the flock, betraying us! 

As you may remember, William lives 
with me. He presides over the room 
we call “the library”’ to visitors and 
“the master’s room” to Jane. He 
smiles at me when I work. Ordinarily, 
when I want to know the time, I look 
at my watch ; but the other morning I 
happened to glance at William. He 
said “ twenty minutes past seven.” 
I am never at work as early as that, 
}and as my watch said eleven-thirty, 


our family should have been happy; | 


was William who was going to be the | 


As | 


for | a lonely life for him, but we shall wind | the owl asked the plover. 


| “ Half - and - half,” said the plover. 


“My first clutch of eggs—beauties 
they were, too—were found by a farm 
boy, and within a couple of days t#ey 
jwere in the cesophagus of a pretty 
‘actress at the Savoy, at one - and -six 
a-piece ;- but I need hardly say,” added 
the plover with a wink, “that it was 





not the little lady herself who paid for 


| them. 

| “§o I laid again,” the plover con- 
tinued, “and this time we pulled 
through; and this very morning I’ve 


been giving my family a lesson in | 


|taking cover. The difficulty is to make 
them keep their silly little beaks shut 
| when they ‘re in danger: they will cheep 
so, and that, of course, gives the show 
away. Still, chicks will be chicks, you 
know.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the owl; 


Jane shouldn’t brisk out at the seventh|I guessed at once that William had|“but years will put that right only 
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Unlike John, William is reticent to a 
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TO CLIMBERS: HOW TO ATTRACT NOTICE. 


V. DINE AT SMART RESTAURANTS AND FORGET ALL YOU EVER LEARNT OF TABLE MANNERS, 





too successfully ; ’ 
sighed. 
“Yes,” said the nightingale to the 


and both birds 


, 





immorality you mean taking furnished 
| lodgings for my family instead of going 
woodpecker, “I managed capitally. I|in for building and small ownership, 
had a wonderful season. Every night | like you.” 

people came to hear me sing; Caruso| ‘“That’s not wholly what I meant,” 
and Mensa couldn’t have more devoted | said the thrush. ‘ There’s such a thing 
audiences. We brought up a healthy/as taking furnished apartments and 
family, too, with strong musical ten-| paying for them, and such a thing as 
dencies. In fact, it wasn’t till yesterday | depositing your family there and never 
that anything went wrong; and that showing up again.” 

wasn’t exactly a calamity, although it| “Still,” said the cuckoo, “it’s a very 
hurt me quite a little bit.” |small family—only one. Smaller even 

“Tell me,” said the woodpecker. than a French family.” 

“With pleasure,” said the night-| “I wish, all the same,” said the 
ingale. “It was like this: I was in thrush, “ you'd tell me why you are so 
the hedge just as that nice lady at the averse from building.” 

Grange came along with her little girl,; “I don’t exactly know,” said the 
and the little girl saw me and, as_ cuckoo, “but I think it’s fastidiousness. 
children always do—you’ve all heard|I never can find a site to suit me. 
them time and again—asked the! Either there’s no view, or the water’s 
mother what that pretty brown bird bad, orI dislike the neighbours; try 
was called. Now this, you must under- | as I will, I never can settle. So there 
stand, is the lady who has been leaning | you are!” 

out of her window every night all} ‘And who, may I ask,” said the 
through June just to hear me sing; | thrush, “has had the honour of foster- 
but what do you think she said to the| mothering your illustrious offspring 
little girl in reply? ‘That brown bird, | this season ?” 

darling? That’s only a sparrow.’” | “The nuthatch,” said the cuckoo; 

“You’ve been as immoral as usual, | “ and she wasn’t half disagreeable about 
I suppose?” said the thrush to the|it either. While as for her own children, 
cuckoo, | the little pigs, they couldn’t have taken 


ap qe oa , | 
“Quite,” said the cuckoo, “if by! 











it with less philosophy. Grumbled 
day and night. My poor boy was jolly 
glad when he was fledged, I can tell 
you.” 

“What are you going to do with 
him ?” the thrush asked. 

“T haven’t made up my mind,” said 
the cuckoo. ‘ What do you advise?” 

“Apprentice him to a builder,” said 
the thrush as he flew away. 











Final. 
‘‘Mrs. A. P. Payne, General Hospital, will 
not be at home to-day, owing to her absence 
from home.’’—Brisbane Courier. 





‘‘THE MINISTER'S WIFE. 
By One of Them.”’ 
From list of contents of ‘‘ Life and Work.” 
A Mormon minister, we trust. 





‘‘The bridal pair motored to the station 
en route for Hubertusstoch, where the honey- 
moon will be spent, cheered by enormous 
crowds.’’—Cape Times. 

Not our idea of a honeymoon. 








‘«Stevens, who is only twelve years old, 
has now played four 3-figure innings three 
of which were centuries, for his school.’’ 

Hampstead Advertiser. 
Possibly the remaining effort consisted 
of three singles. 
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| CHARIVARIA. 

As a result of the slowness of the 
Government in appointing a Poet 
Laureate, we are still 
official Marconi poem recording ade- 
quately the famous victory of the 


Government. 


* Lord Murray inust 
skinned, 
day. As a matter of fact we believe he 
now has an oil skin. 


be very thick- 


The improvement of the road exits 
from London was foreshadowed by Mr. 
Luoyp GEorGE at the first sitting of 
| the International Road Congress. 
is hoped that this may make the 
Government less neryous about going 
to the Country. 





A Berlin paper has 
started a prize symposium 
on the question, “ Who is 
the most stupid man in 
Berlin?” Such the 
respect for the bureaucracy 
there that all the local 
officials, we understand, 
are /iors concours. 


1S 





It was perhaps a little 
bit tactless on the part of 
the gentleman who drew 


j}jup the menu for the 
Admiralty dinner to the 
French officers that it 


should have included 
“ Créme Germiny.” 


The Norddeutsche Allye- 
meine Zeitung says tha 
congratulations on the 
oceasion of the Emreror’s Jubilee from 
foreign Sovereigns and Heads of states 
were numerous that it has been 
decided not to publish them or the 
replies. It is hoped that this will put 
a stop to the nuisance 


so is 


Mr. Jonn Winuiam of 
Shepton Mallet, who 
ninetieth birthday last 
spent seventy-three years 
cheeses. He gives them 
character for quietness 
behaviour. 


GRIFFITH, 
celebrated 
week, has 
among the 
the highest 
and ral 


his 


cent 


The Brazinian Presipent has sane- 
tioned a decree establishing Greenwich 


time in Brazil. Over here we still 
reckon by rag-time. 
The conditions prevailing at the 


famous Sing-Sing prison in New York 





are declared to b2 most inhumane, and 
are to be the subject of enquiry. The 
matter is an important one, as the 


tendency has been of late to 


| 

‘s a 
“Hen” parties, The Evening News 
on the 
there 
attributable to these boats with no cox. 


river this year. Fortunately 


seems to have been no yor 


Mr. Harry Lauper preached last 
tional Chapel, Bristol. He appears to 
have been the greatest success, and we} 
can picture the sacred edifice ringing | 
again and again with merry laughter. 


In his speech at the annual dinner 


Cate, in referring to the sevenpenny 
reprints, pointed out that our publishers | 





‘ANYTHING IN THE FANCY-TIE LINE, SIR?’ 
were now giving the public “the 


masterpieces of literature at the price 
of a glass of brandy.’”” One of the 
inevitable drawbacks of success is that 
one is charged sevenpence for a glass 
of brandy. 


cow-catchers for race- 
a correspondent 


not 
suggests 


“Why 
horses ?”’ 
of such incidents as took place at Epsom 
and Ascot. 

The Life Guards for 
Motor Omnibuses continues to be 
pressed. The War Office, however, 
is not prepared to risk the lives of 
these valuable soldiers in such service. 


demand for 


The appointment of Mr. Merepirx 
NicHotson to the post of American 
Minister to Portugal seems an appro- 
priate one. Mysterious disappearances 
of. political opponents of the present 
régime ave reported from Lisbon. Mr. 


| 
get a 


at 
NICHCLSON once wrote a novel entitled 


better class of prisoner there. |The Port of Missing Men. 


No, my child, the Omnibus Box at 


without an tells us, werea feature of Ascot Sunday | the Opera House is not the place where 


the conductor sits. 


The art of repartee in this country 
| has received a blow from which it will 
take it some time to recover. A fire at 


" remarked a Tory the other week at the Castle Green Congrega-| Swansea Vale Spelter Works last week 


destroyed 4,000 retorts. 


Professor Seen GER, of Breslau, 
|predicts that three thousand years 
| hence all males of the human species 
‘will be bald-headed. It is a long time 





A New Disease. 


‘irs. — stated that her 
son was a good boy. ...A 
little while ago he had tuber- 


culosis of the not only of the 
bishop and his clergy but also 
lung.’’—Eastbourne Gazette. 


of the bishop” is very 
usual in this country. 


un- 


The following 


[rish correspondent : 

To Mr. 

Sir,—I should have sent on 
the imterest to you on the 
uonuey and am I told that you 
ire dead, and if so please tell 
who I am to send it on 
two but I hope it not true. I 
bs very sorry, and very much 
oblige. ; 


Yours sincerely, 


ie 


li hgs 
‘ jy 


. Nawes, 


; “Queen Victoria FE.ugenic 
gave birth to a son this morning."’ 
Trish Independent. 
By be pleased ! 


Won't Dr. Sate: 


recommend a_ well- 
good appearance, 
height 6 ft. 7. Town 
Times. 


‘Can a ge vatile “man 
mannered boy, strong, 
Boy-Footman? Age 16; 
and country.’’—Church 


as 


We know plenty of suitable boys but 


; hee i they are all relatively dwarfs. 
with the view of minimising the danger | 


‘Notice is ati given that Life Policy 
No. 15007, issued by the Empire of India Life 
Assurance Company, Limited, on my life, has 
been totally destroyed by worms and due 
notice has been given to the Company. 

JOGGASOMER ADHYCARRY.”’ 
The Statesman (Calcutta). 
Alas, JoGGASoMER’s own turn is coming 
The Language of Convention. 


Theatre, 
of 


duris wy enige 
ed 


Drury lane 
manwurres 


(SCENE 
matical 
Ballet.) 
“Qui va li?” says he. 

“Jeur,” says I, not knowing 
language, but pretending to. 


$0 - cal Tennis 


the 














It of the Associated Booksellers, Mr. HALL! since the brush and comb trades have 
, been so depressed. | 


Fortunately “ Tuberculosis | 


genuine | 
letter reaches us from an 
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FROM A RAILWAY-CARRIAGE WINDOW. 


WE leave the draggled skirts of town 
And pass to meadows, woods and rills, 

Gladdened by Nature’s spotless gown 
And Gollop’s “ Get-There” Liver Pills. 


Anon we rest our jaded eyes 

On browsing kine and woolly flocks 
Grouped in a grassy Paradise 

That’s labelled Bloke’s Extract of Ox. 


See yonder gently-rising knoll 
With daisy-mbbons interlaced ; 
What message does it bring the soul ? 
Polish your Boots with Blinko Paste. 


A sleeping church, a smiling farm, 
An unsophisticated inn, 

A crumbling tower, whose ivied charm 
Retires before Juventus Gin ; 


A vision of a jewelled dell, 
Where Flora lends her habitat 

To blazon forth the magic spell 
Of Antitum, the Foe of Fat ; 


And then the windy heights that slope 
Down to the dancing sea; and there 

We read the crowning words of hope— 
Brinol will Banish Mal-de-Mer. 





MODERN FAIRIES. 


“THe Fairy Glen” I drew anear; 

I'd seldom seen a spot more pleasing 
To wearied eye and harassed ear, 

Fresh from the town’s incessant teasing; 
And, seated by the rippling rill, 

Watching its eddies’ odd vagaries, 
I wondered was the valley still 

The chosen whereabouts of fairies. 


They ’ll come (I thought) to dance and sing ; 
Kelpie and gnome and elf and brownie 
Will form again the fairy ring 
Here where the sward is soft and downy, 
Or haply recommence the feast 
(Such was my summer-day delusion) 
That I feel sure has lately ceased 
Owing to my profane intrusion. 


I see their traces all around; 

With fairy signs the banks bedecked are; 
The feast’s remains adorn the ground, 

Ambrosial crumbs and drops of nectar ; 
’Tis plain enough the fairy brood 

(Witness the way the grass is mottled) 
Use paper-bags to hold their food 

And much prefer their nectar bottled. 
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PAINFUL POSITION OF M.P. RETURNING TO HIS HOTEL IN THE ONLY CLOTHES LEFT HIM AFTER A QUIET BATHE BEHIND THE ROCKS. | 
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% tine i 
Gorgeous Individual (visitor at sea-side, running across resident friend). ‘‘ THANKS FOR YOUR NOTE, OLD CHAP. Ii ; 
DELIGHTED TO DINE WITH YOU TO-NIGHT.’’ Friend. ‘‘Tuat’s Goop. By THE way, I THrnK I sarID, ‘COME AS YOU ARE, 





BUT DO YOU MIND DRESSING? WE’RE SUCH PLAIN SIMPLE PEOPLE.”’ 
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Old Lady. ‘‘Dors YOUR HORSE EVER SHY AT MOTORS?” 
Cabby. ‘‘ Lor’ BLESS YER, NO, LADY; ’E DIDN'T EVEN SH¥ WHEN RAILWAY TRAINS FUST COME IN.” 
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THE FINER POINTS. 


The Authority. ‘* As I EXPLAINED TO 'IM AT THE TIMF, A CELLULOID COLLAR IN LODGINGS, WELL AND GOOD; BUT IN A BOARDING 


ESTABLISHMENT, SUCH AS SEA VIEW, A THOUSAND TIMES NOl”’ 
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A REARGUARD ACTION. 


Ingoing Batsman (who has been commandeered at the last moment). ‘* Er 
QUITE EXPOSED AT THE BACK,”’ 


29 


OF GUARDS. 


HAVEN'T YOU ANOTHER PAIR 
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My LEGS ARE 
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Irate Major. ‘‘ Way DoN'T YoU COME AND HELP ME OUT INSTEAD OF STANDING THERE GRINNING LIKE A TYPHOID IpI0T?”" 
Scout. ‘‘I THOUGHT PERHAPS YOU WAS TAKING COYER, Sin?” 














Owner. ‘*You'Lt. BE A NEW MAN AFTER THIS, MY BOy.’’ 
Feeble Voice. **‘ WELL, THERE ISN'T MUCH OF THE OLD ONE LEFY.”’ 





_ = ————————— — | 
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Harold (after a morning’s gardening). ‘‘I won’? WASH MY HANDS FOR DINNER, NURSE, THEN I SHALL BE READY FOR GARDENING 
AGAIN DIRECTLY AFTERWARDS,” 

















| aS 


Hl ee = 


She (lecturing him on self-denial). ‘‘ FoR INSTANCE, WHY DIDN’T YOU PUT A PENNY IN THE MISSIONARY-BOX THAT GIRL 18 
HANDING ROUND, INSTEAD OF SPENDING IT ON CIGARS?”’ 
(Horror of superfine person whose cigars never cost him less than one-and-sixpence. } 
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OUR GARDEN SUBURB-—ITS DARK SIDE. 


Jones (unwarrantably suspecting another unneighbourly action). ‘‘ ANNIE, JUST RUN NEXT DOOR AND TELL Mr. Srpxins I am 
PERFECTLY CAPABLE OF WATERING MY OWN LAWN, AND I SHALL BE MUCH OBLIGED IF HE WILL HAVE THB DECENCY TO KEEP HIS 
HOSE PLAYING WITHIN HIS OWN BOUNDARIES.”’ 
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OUR GARDEN SUBURB-—ITS BRIGHT SIDE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hocarru-Jenxrns, 89, Ruskin Close, anp Mr. and Mrs. DerweEnt-Portrts, 90, Ruskin Close. 
LAWN TENNIS. AT HOME —July 3rd, 2.30 to 6. R.S.V.P. to either address. 
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HOW TO HAVE A THOROUGH CHANGE ; 


WHICH, IN THE OPINION OF EXPERTS, IS THE ESSENCE OF A HOLIDAY. 
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THUS, A SOCIETY WOMAN MIGHT GO AS PAYING GUEST TO A YOUNG LADY OF AMOROUS TENDENCIES COULD NOT DO 
A COUNTRY VICARAGE, LETTER THAN TAKE ROOMS IN A REMOTE VILLAGE. 
+ Youngest male inhabitant. 
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A GOURMET SHOULD TAKE LODGINGS OVER A TRIPE SHOP A MEMBER OF THE BacHetors' CLUB SHOULD GO BEAN- 
. 


AND FEED DOWNSTAIRS, FEASTING TO EPPING. 
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THE LIBERAL PLEASU 
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THE FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITE SHOULD TRY THE EFFECT OF 
ABSOLUTE LONELINESS, SAY, SOMEWHERE IN THE ORKNEYS. 


in 





Ua 





THE SCOTCH ELDER SHOULD GO INTO RETREAT AT TROUYILLE 
OR OSTEND, 


——._ 


HOW TO HAVE A THOROUGH CHANGE. 
(Continued.) 
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THE SPORTING MAN MIGHT SAMPLE THE PLUASURES OF A 
MONTH AT A HEALTH RESORT. 





bey -BAUG ERD 


WHILE THE ‘‘ MILITANT’? MIGHT CAMP OUT IN THE MIDDLE OF 
DARTMOOR OR ANY OTHER NON-INFLAMMABLE LOCALITY. 
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OUR SCHOOL TREAT-—BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


Little Willie (triumphantly, having captured cow). ‘‘ TEACHER!’ 
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Tripper (after a long straight drive by golfer). ‘* WHat’s ’g DO Now, 'ERBERT?”’ 
Herbert. ‘‘ WALKS AFTER IT AND ‘ITS IT AGAIN.”’ 
Tripper. ‘‘Do ’E? Lor’ LUMME, THEN I SHOULD TAKE JOLLY GOOD CARE NOT TO ‘IT IT TOO FUR.”’ 
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TO BRIGHTEN COUNTRY GARDEN PARTIES. 
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OuR TWO CRACK LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS MIGHT GIVE US A 
KNOCKABOUT EXHIBITION, 

















Our youna Stock EXCHANGE RESIDENT MIGHT TELL A 


FEW OF THE LATEST STORIES FROM THE HOUSE, 




















DIVING FOR GOLDFISH MIGHT PROVE A DISTRACTION, 


AND NO MALE GUEST SHOULD BE ALLOWED A DRINK UNTIL HE 
HAS LASSOED THE BUTLER OR A FOOTMAN, 
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SOME PEOPLE WHO HAVE BEEN NEGLECTED BY THE FASHION-PLATE ARTIST. 
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‘Let's GO AND 'AVE A Swim, Liza.” ‘*GaRN, SILLY! ’Ow’D THEY KNow I WAS WITH A SOLJER IF WE DID?" 
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Tourist (landing on small island in Hebrides—to old resident). ‘‘ WHO LIVES HERE, MY FRIEND?”’ 
‘*ON, JUST ME AND THE WIFE AND MY BRITHER-IN-LAW.”’ 
‘* AND WHAT SORT OF PLACE Is 1T?”’ ‘*On, AN AWFU’ PLACE FOR SCANDAL."’ 
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MR. PUNCH’S SEASIDE 
NOVELETTE. 
[May be read cn the pier.] 


No. XCVILI.—A SIMPLE 
GIRL. 


Cuapter I.—Primrose Farm. 


ENGLISH 


Primrose Farm stood slumbering in 
the sunlight of an early summer morn. 
Save for the gentle breeze which played 
in the tops of the two tall elms all 
Nature seemed at rest. Chanticleer 
had ceased his song; the pigs were 
asleep; in the barn the cow lay think- 
ing. A deep peace brooded over the 
rural scene, the peace of centuries. 
Terrible to think that in a few short 
hours . . . but perhaps it won’t. The 
truth is I have not quite decided 
whether to have the murder in this 
story or in No. XCIX.—The Severed 
Thumb. We shall see. 

As her alarum clock (a birthday 
present) struck five, Gwendolen French 
sprang out of bed and plunged her face 
into the clump of nettles which grew 
outside her lattice window. For some 
minutes she stood there, breathing in 
the incense of the day; then dressing 
quickly she went down into the great 
oak-beamed kitchen to prepare break- 
fast for her father and the pigs. As 
she went about her simple duties she 
sang softly to herself, a song of love 
and knightly deeds. Little did she 
think that a lover, even at that moment, 
stood outside her door. 

“ Heigh-ho!” sighed Gwendolen, and 
she poured the bran-mash into a bowl 
and took it up to her father’s room. 

For eighteen years Gwendolen French 
had been the daughter of John French 
of Primrose Farm. Endowed by Nature 
with a beauty that is seldom seen out- | 
side a novelette, she was yet as modest | 
and as good a girl as was to be found | 
in the county. Many a fine lady would | 
have given all her Parisian diamonds | 
for the peach-like complexion which | 





bloomed on the fair face of Gwendolen. from India I came out for an early | announced with simple dignity. 


But the gifts of Nature are not to be 
bought and sold. 

There was a sudden 
door. 

“Come in,” cried Gwendolen in sur- 
prise. Unless it was the cow, it was 
an entirely unexpected visitor. 

A tall and handsome young man 
entered, striking his head violently | 


knock at the 


against a beam as he stepped into 
the low-ceilinged kitchen. 

“Good morning,” he said, repressing 
the remark which came more readily 








to his lips. ‘* Pray forgive this intrusion. 
The fact is I have lost my way, and I 
wondered whether you would be kind 


enough to inform me as to my where- 
{ 


abouts.” 

Recognizing from his conversation 
that she was being addressed by a 
gentleman, Gwendolen curtsied. 

“This is Primrose Farm, Sir,” 
said. 


she 


“T fear,” he replied with a smile, “ it | 


has been my misfortune never to have 
heard so charming a name before. I am 
Lord Beltravers, of Beltravers Castle, 
Beltravers. Having returned last night 

















stroll this morning, and I fear that I 


| have wandered out of my direction.” 


“Why,” cried 
lordship is miles from Beltravers Castle. 
How tired and hungry you must be.” 
She removed a lettuce from the kitchen- 
chair, dusted it, and offered it to him. 


[Dusted the chair, of course, and offered | 
“Let me get you} 


tt to him.—Ep.]} 


] ° ” 
|some milk. 


Gwendolen, “ your’ love to!” 


Picking up a pail she 
went out to inspect the cow. 

“Gad,” said Lord Beltravers as 
soon as he was alone. He paced 
rapidly up and down the tiled kitchen. 
“Deuce take it,” he added recklessly, 
“she’s a lovely girl.” The Beltraverses 
were noted in two continents for their 
hard swearing. 

‘“‘ Here you are, Sir,” said Gwendolen, 
returning with the precious liquid. 

Lord Beltravers seized the pail and 
drained it at a draught. 

“ Heavens, but that was good!” he 
said. ‘“ What was it?” 

“ Milk,” said Gwendolen. 





| 
| 








“ Milk, I must remember. And now 
may I trespass on your hospitality 
still further by trespassing on your | 
assistance so far as to solicit your help 
in putting me far enough on my path 
to discover my way back to Beltravers 
|Castle?’? (When he was alone he 
|said that sentence again to himself, 
jand wondered what had happened 
| to it.) 
| «J will show you,” she said simply. 
| They passed out into the sunlit 

orchard. In an apple-tree a thrush 

was singing; the gooseberries were | 

over-ripe; bect-roots were flowering | 

every where. 
“ You are very beautiful,” he said. 

| * Yes,”’ said Gwendolen. | 

| “I must see you again. Listen! 

| To-night, my mother, Lady Beltravers, | 

jis giving a ball. Do you dance?” 

| “Alas, not the Tango,” she said sadly. 








1S 


“The Beltraverses do not tang,” he 
“You 
Then will you come?” 


Oh, I should 


| Valse? Good. 
|. “Thank you, my lord. 


| “That is excellent. And now I must 

|bid you good-bye. But first, will you 
not tell me your name?” 

| Gwendolen French, my lord.” 

“Ah! One ‘f’ ortwo?” 

“ Three,” said Gwendolen simply. 
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Cuapter II.—BrEvTrRAVERS CASTLE. 

Beltravers Castle was a blaze of 
lights. At the head of the old oak 
staircase (a magnificent example of the 
Selfridge period) the Lady Beltravers 
stood receiving her guests. Magnifi- 
cently gowned in one of Sweeting’s 
latest creations and wearing round her 
neck the famous Beltravers seed-pearls, 
she looked the picture of stately magnifi- 
cence. As each guest was announced 
by a bevy of footmen, she extended her 





perfectly-gloved hand and spoke a few 
words of kindly welcome. 

“Good evening, Duchess ; so good of 
you to look in. Ah, Earl, charmed to 
meet you; you'll find some sandwiches 
in the billiard-room. Beltravers, show 
the Earl some sandwiches. How-do- 
you-do, Professor ? Delighted you could 
come. Won’t you take off your 
goloshes ?” 

All the county was there. 

Lord Hobble was there wearing a 
magnificent stud; Erasmus Belt, the 
famous author, whose novel “ Bitten: 
A Romance” went into two editions; 
Sir Septimus Root, the inventor of the 
fire-proof spat; Captain the Ilonourable 
Alfred Nibbs, the popular breeder of 





blood-tortoises—the whole world and 
his wife were present. And towering 


above them all stood Lord Beltravers 
of Beltravers Castle, Beltravers. 

Lord Beltravers stood aloof in a 
corner of the great ball-room. Above 
his head was the proud coat-of-arms 





of the Beltraverses—a headless sardine 
on a field of tomato. As each new 
arrival entered Lord Beltravers scanned 
his or her countenance eagerly, and 
then turned away with a snarl of dis- 
appointment. Would his little country 
maid never come ? 

She came at last. Attired in a frock 
which had obviously been created in 
Little Popley, she looked the picture 
of girlish innocence as she stood for 
a moment hesitating in the doorway. 
Then her eyes brightened as_ Jord 
Beltravers came towards her with long 
swinging strides. 

“ You're here!” he exclaimed. ‘“ How 
good of you to come. I have thought 
about you ever since this morning. 





There is a valse beginning. 

valse it with me?” 
“Thank you,” said Gwendolen shyly. 
Lord Beltravers, who valsed divinely, 

put his arm round her waist and led 


Will you 





her into the circle of dancers. 





Cuaptrer IJJ.—AFrriancebD. 


The ball was at its height. Gwen- 
dolen, who had been in to supper eight 
times, placed her hand timidly on the 
arm of Lord Beltravers, who had just 
begged a polka of her. 

“Let us sit this out,” she said. 
‘Not here—in the garden.” 

“Yes,” said Lord Beltravers gravely. 
“Let us go. I have something to say 
to you.” 

Offering her his arm he led her down 
the great terrace which ran along the 
back of the house. 

“ How wonderful to have your an- 
cestors always around you like this!” 
cooed Gwendolen, as she gazed with 
reverence at the two statues which 
fronted them. 

“Venus,” said Lord Beltravers shortly, 
“and Samson.” 

He led her down the steps and into 
the ornamental garden, and there they 
sat down. 

“Miss French,” said Lord Beltravers, 
“or, if I may call you by that sweet 
name, Gwendolen, I have brought you 
here for the purpose of making an offer 
to you. Perhaps it would have been 
more in accordance with etiquette had 
I approached your mother first.” 

‘‘ Mother is dead, ’’said the girl simply. 

“T am sorry,” said Lord Beltravers, 
bending his head in courtly sympathy. 
“In that ease I should have asked your 
father to hear my suit.” 

“Father is deaf,” she replied. “ He 
couldn't have heard it.” 

“Tut, tut,’ said Lord Beltravers 
impatiently; “I beg your pardon,” 
he added at once, ‘I should have con- 
trolled myself. That being so,” he 
went on, “I have the honour to make 
to you, Miss French, an offer of 
marriage. May I hope?” 

Gwendolen put her hand suddenly 
to her heart. The shock was too much 
for her fresh young innocence. She was 








Vy 


é 
not really engaged to Giles Earwaker, 
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| though he too was hoping; and the | 
|} only three times that Thomas Ritson | 
had kissed her she had threatened to | 
box his ears. 

“Lord Beltravers,” she began— 

“Call me Beltravers,” he begged. 

“ Beltravers, I love you. I give you} 
a simple maiden’s heart.” 

“ Mydarling!” he cried, clasping her 
“Then we are 








| thumb impulsively. 


affianced.” 
| He slipped a ring off his finger and | 

fitted it affectionately on two of hers. | 
“ Wear this,” he said gravely. “ It | 
| was my mother’s. She was a de Din- | 
digul. See, this is their crest—a roeless | 
herring over the motto Dans Uhuile.” 
Observing that she looked puzzled he 
translated the noble French words to 
her. “ And now let us goin. Another 
dance is beginning. May I beg for the 
honour?” 

‘ Beltravers,” she whispered lovingly. 


Cuarter LY.—Exrosure. 

The next dance was at its height. 
In a dream of happiness Gwendolen re- 
volved with closed eyes round Lord Bel- 
travers of Beltravers Castle, Beltravers. 

Suddenly above the music rose a 
voice, commanding, threatening. 

“Stop!” cried the Lady Beltravers. 

As if by magic the band ceased and 
all the dancers were still. 

“There is an intruder here,” said 
Lady Beltravers in a cold voice. “A 
milkmaid, a common farmer's daughter. 
Gwendolen French, leave my house 
this instant!” 

Dazed, hardly knowing what she did, 
Gwendolen moved forward. In an 
instant Lord Beltravers was after her. 

“No, mother,” he said, with the 
utmost dignity. ‘“ Not a common milk- 
maid, but the future Lady Beltravers.” 

An indescribable thrill of emotion ran 
through the crowded ball-room. Lord 
Hobble’s stud fell out ; and Lady Susan 





om 


“What!” cried the Lady Bel- 
travers. “My son, the last of the 
Beltraverses, the Beltraverses who came 
over with Julius Wernher (I should say 
Cesar), marry a milkmaid?” 

“No, mother. He is marrying what 
any man would be proud to marry—a 
simple English girl.” 

There was a cheer, instantly sup- 
pressed, from a Socialist in the band. 

For just a moment words failed the 
Lady Beltravers. Then she sank into 
a chair, and waved her guests away. 

“The ball is over,” she said slowly. 
“Leave me. My son and I must be 
alone.” 

One by one, with murmured thanks 
for a delightful evening, the guests 
trooped out. Soon mother and son 
were alone. 
out of the 


Lord Beltravers, gazing 
window, saw the ‘cellist 





gs his ’cello across 


laboriously dragging 


the park. 
Cuaprer V.—TxHE Enp. 
fAnd now, dear readers, I am in a 


difficulty. How shall the story go on? 
The editor of Mr. Punch’s Seaside 
Library asks quite frankly for a 
murder. His idea was that the 


Lady Beltravers should be found dead 
in the park next morning and that 
Gwendolen should be arrested. This 
seems to me both crude and vulgar. 
Besides I want a murder for No. XCIX. 
of the series—The Severed Thumb. 

No, I think I know a better way out.] 


Old John French sat beneath a 
spreading pear-tree and waited. LFarly 
that morning a mysterious note had 
been brought to him, asking for an 
interview on a matter of the utmost im- 
portance. This was the trysting-place. 

“ Thavecome,”’ saida voice behind him, 
“to ask you to beg your daughter— 

“[ HAVE come,” cried the Lady 
Beltravers, “to ASK you-—— 

“T HAVE COME,” shouted her 
ladyship, “: TO———” 

John French wheeled round in amaze- 
ment. Withacry the Lady Beltravers 
shrank back. 








Golightly hurried across the room andj 
fainted in the arms of Sir James Batt. 


“ Eustace,” she gasped—* Eustace, 
Karl of Turbot!” 





“ What are you doing here? I came 
to see John French.” 
* What?” 
She repeated her remark loudly 
several times. 





“T am John French,” he said at last. 
“When you refused me and married 
Beltravers I suddenly felt tired of 
Society ; and I changed my name and 
settled down here as a simple farmer. 
My daughter helps me on the farm.” 

“Then your daughter is 

“ Lady Gwendolen Hake.” 





A beautiful double wedding was 
solemnized at Beltravers in October, 





the Earl of Turbot leading Eliza, Lady 
Beltravers to the altar, while Lord 
Leltravers was joined in matrimony to 
the beautiful Lady Gwendolen Hake. 
There were many presents on both 
sides, which partook equally of the 
beautiful and the costly. 

Lady Gwendolen Beltravers is now 
the most popular hostess in the county; 
but to her husband she always seems 
the simple English milkmaid that he 
first thought her. Ah! A. A. M. 








“The Bishop remained motionless and 
impassive. ... A woman rushed wildly te 
the front of the platform and endeavoured 
to agree with the vicar, whom she hit on the 
back with an umbrella.”’ 

The Englishman (Calcutta). 





“ Eliza!” 





Agreement off. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P.) 
House of Commons, Monday, June 23. 
—CHANCELLOR OF EXCHEQUER, rising 
at Question time to reply to inquiry 
from Frep Hat (still of Dulwich) 
about equitable readjustment of local 


and imperial finance, startled by out-| tongues of men and angels, they can- | 
If they did, the whole 


burst of cheering. It sprang spon- 
taneously from Minis- 
terial benches and we3 
vociferously echoed by 
Irish Members opposite. 

In exceptional gushes 
of wifely attachment 
Mrs. Micawber was ac- 
customed to assure her 
husband that she would 
“never desert him.” 
Not, as Mr. Micawber 
once tartly observed, that 
there had been any sug- 
gestion of abrupt parting. 
It was merely casual 
assurance of her faith, 
affection and attachment. 

In this sense the un- 
expected demonstration 
was construed. In spite 
of anything that may 
have happened in the 
way of private invest- 
ments, in scorn of insinu- 
ations made in certain 
quarters, Liberals are 
not going to desert Luoyp 
GEORGE. 

Little incident prelude to brisk de- 
bate on procedure as applied to Bills 
engineered in connection with operation 
of Parliament Act. PremiER moved 
Resolution intermitting Committee and 
Report Stage in respect of Home Rule 
Bill, Welsh Church Disestablishment 
Bill and Bill designed to encourage 
Temperance in Scotland. 

In able speech that crowns Parlia- 
mentary reputation slowly but steadily 
growing, Son AusTEN went to root 
of the matter. By way of mollifying 
Opposition the Resolution gave one day 
to consideration of Irish Finance and 
three hours for financial Resolution of 
the Welsh Church Bill. 

“Ts not the right honourable gentle- 
man over-generous ?””’ AUSTEN CHAMBER- 
LAIN asked. ‘‘ Why give any time at 
all? What is the use of it?” 

That is a question submitted the 
other day by the MempBer For Sark. 

he course of procedure with these 
Bills is an inevitable sequence to the 
passing last year of the Parliament Act. 
That allotted to measures approved by 
majority of the Commons and thrown 
out by the Lords a course of three 
sessions before they reach the Statute 
Book. But, in order to profit by 





| provisions of the Act, a Bill passed for 
| the third time by the Commons and sent 
on to the Lords must be identical word 
for word, comma for comma, with the 
one carried in first session. 

Then what is the use of discussing 
it over again in the second session ? 
Though Members speak with the 


| 
| 


'not alter a line. 





999 


‘*She would ‘ never desert him. 
(Mr. Liuoyp GreorGE as Mr. Micawber.) 


fabric would break down; would have 
| to be finally abandoned or rebuilt from 
| the foundations. It is in the next, the 
| third, session that business may be done. 

If to the sensitive mind need be for 
formally going through stages of such 
Bills in second session, the measures 
‘now in hand might be driven three 
\abreast, a stage a sitting, the journey 
‘to be completed in four days. 
| would be equally efficacious and would 
practically leave four sittings for pro- 
| gress with other business. 








‘* Son AUSTEN goes to the root of the matter.”’ 


This | 


That was Sark’s idea, Pleased to find 
support from the eminent Parliamen- 
tarian who puts the question in briefest 
form “Why [in the second session] 
give any time at all? What is the use 
of it?” 

Business done.—Ministerial Procedure 
Resolution carried by 294 against 202. 
| Tuesday.—Whilst the Lords have 
with fraternal zeal been considering 
case of Ancient Monu- 
ments, the Commons not 
only did exceptionally 
good day’s work but 
finished it before half- 
past seven. This largely 
due to circumstance that 
Bill amending Insurance 
Act was brought in under 
Ten Minutes’ Rule. Ex- 
position of provisions of 
Bill limited to that period 
of time, and only one 
supplementary speech 
permitted. The privilege 
was not exercised by 
Opposition, and, within 
quarter-of-an-hour after 
his rising, CHANCELLOR 
oF EXCHEQUER, amid 
loud cheers from Minis- 
terialists, retreated to 
Bar, faced right-about, 
and marched up to the 
Table, bringing his 
sheaves with him in 
form of folded sheet of 
foolscap purporting to 
be a copy of the Bill. 

(As matter of fact it was a blank 
|sheet of paper known as “a dummy.” 
Thus doth the stately Mother of Parlia- 
/ments upon occasion palter with the 
truth.) 
| House straightway went into Com- 
|mittee to consider financial proposals 
lof Home Rule Bill. Here was more 
'scope for conversation. The whole of 
remainder of sitting, a minimum of 
seven hours, might have been occupied 
more or less usefully in discussion. 
Yesterday, when PREMIER moved Reso- 
lution strictly limiting time for debate, 
angry speakers from Opposition Benches 
denounced him for “throttling” them 
and loudly lamented ‘the degradation 
of Parliament.” And behold! with 
;seven hours at their disposal exactly 
| one-half the time was found to suffice. 
While it lasted, conversation became 
occasionally lively. Tim Heaty—who 
| has attacked the Bill from the first, not 
| because he loves Home Rule the less 
|but because he hates Joun RepMonp 
| the more—had a final fling. Protested 
he had no confidence in calculations of 
Treasury Clerks, upon which financial 
scheme of Bill was based. 

“Tt is,” he said, “the same at the 


From HIF. 
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Treasury as with other departments of | 
the Irish Government. If a Coercion | 
Bill is wanted, up goes the record of 
murders and outrages. If the Govern- | 
ment are on another tack, backing a 
Home Rule Bill, down go the numbers. 
The thing works like a concertina.’ 

The Inrant SAMUEL, who knows| 
more about finance than the semi-! 
episcopal duties of St. AUGUSTINE | 
BirkELL permit him to acquire, blandly | 
described the Irish policy of the Oppo- 
sition as “a combination of kicks and | 
ha'pence.” Whereto Covsty Hvan, 
perhaps irrelevantly, retorted, “ In deal- 
ing with the financial problem between 
England and Ireland the Government 
are combining a little robbery with a 
little starvation.” | 

This sounds quarrelsome. Only their | 
fun. At twenty-three minutes past seven 
Resolution moved by CH1EF SECRETARY 
ugreed to without division. 

Business done.—Insurance  Aet 
Amendment Bill introduced. Money! 
proposals of Home Rule Bill agreed to. | 

I’'riday.— Motion made from Treasury | 
Bench for appointment of Committee ! 
to consider Parliamentary procedure. 
The pertinacious Pirie, not waiting for 
its report, intreduces new form.. House, 
hbeingin Committee on Scotch Estimates, 
was as usual almost empty. Denizens | 
of other parts of still United Kingdom 
lave so high an opinion of business | 
capacity of Scotchmen that they in- 
stinctively leave them to manage their 
own business. The pugnacious Pinte, 
though not unconscious of the compli- | 
ment, resented its result. If English, 
Welsh and Irish Members within call 
in case of snap division would not sit 
out the debate they should at least be 
disturbed in their idle pursuits in tea- | 
room or on terrace. Accordingly at 
half-past four, the very moment when | 
strawberries, cream and buttered buns| 
are in most urgent request, he moved 
a count. 

Members crowded in, “made a 
House,” and straightway rushed off, 
hoping to find remains of their inter- | 
rupted meal intact from alien hands. 

“Very well,” said the implacable 
Pinte. “At a quarter to six, I will do 
It again. | 

And he was as good as his word. 
At the hour named the tintinnabulation 
of the bell announced another count, | 
which was followed by same sudden | 
rush and swift retreat. 

Here is a new Parliamentary pro-, 


| cedure that promises pleasing excite- 


ment and 


evenings. 


useful exercise on sultry 
Attempt to count out the) 
louse common enough. Where the 
punctilious Pirie creates a diversion is in 
respect of naming the precise moment 
when he will move. As a doctor fixes 


a particular hour when pill or potion is 


to be administered, so he decrees count 
at quarter-to-six. 

Campsett of North Ayrshire so 
fascinated by idea that he attempted 
to adapt it. But it is not everyone who 
can wield the spear of Achilles. Ata 
quarter-past nine CAMPBELL moved 
a count. Deruty - CHAatrMan declined 
to put motion. 

* What!” gasped the gallant Captain, 
“didn’t you inform me that at a 
quarter - past nire you'd allow a 
count?” 

*T informed the honourable Member 
that a count might not be called until 





Phe INrant SAMUEL.’ 


a quarter-past nine,” loftily replied the 
Drputy-CHAIRMAN. 
cation as to what view I should take if 
my attention were then called to the 
absence of a quorum.” 

Business done.—Committee appointed 
to consider procedure. 








PASTIMES FOR M.P.'S. 

Tue recent Parliamentary Pigeon- 
Flying Match proved such an enormous 
popular success and was, we may add, 
so eagerly supported by the illustrated 
Press- that it seems quite certain that 
our legislators will not be content to 
stop there. Our representative in the 
Lobby last week met with only one 
opinion on the subject, namely, that it 
was a thousand pities that this sort of 
thing had not been thought of sooner, 
the more so as, in the opinion of many 
experts, the precincts of Westminster 


|are curiously well-adapted to some of 


our national sports and pastimes. 

The promoters of the Rabbit-Coursing 
Meet, which was to have been held 
(in the event of an Autumn Session) 


on the Terrace, have met with some 


“T gave no indi- | 


influential support. It is proposed to 
get through a short Bill legalizing the 
| Embankment as the scene of this 
contest and closing it to all other traftic 
during its continuance. It is thought 
that even in the present congested 
state of public business such a Bill, 
powerfully backed as it will be and of 
an entirely non-contentious nature, 
ishould have no difficulty in reaching 
ithe Statute Book. 

| Meanwhile the Whips are being 
/consulted on the feasibility of intro. 
ducing a new system of Pairs, by which 
a whole team of contending members 
of the Government and the Opposition 


loecur during a game of Rounders in | 
Parliament Square. 
It is said that the movement in 


favour of Ratting parties, with a terrier 
}and hockey sticks, along the waterside, 
is by no means smiled upon by the 
Government, and it is even asserted 
that members of the Coalition have had 


party for this sport unless it shali 
embrace members of the Opposition in 
| proportion of two to one, as a safe- 
guard against “Snaps.” On the other 
hand the Cabinet is doing all it can to 
foster the new interest that has been 
oll of 





laroused in the round 


game 


to sign an agreement not to join any | 


might be paired en bloc, in the event of | 
an important division threatening to | 


|throwing cards into a hat—with, of | 


|course, Order papers substituted as the | 


| regulation missile. 


This game may be 


spection, in the Chamber itself, and is 
an admirable means of keeping one’s 
supporters on the spot. 

There are still some old-fashioned 
prejudices to be overcome. Hunt-the- 
slipper has been forbidden in the Smok- 
ing Room. But the new movement has 
been enthusiastically received by the 


much as time goes on to brighten the 
lives of our members and relieve the 
tedium of debate. 











The World’s Builders. 

| The militants have erected minitancy into 
a prinele.’'—Glasgow Herald. 

we : ; 

| Not so easy as it sounds. 


Very Long Putts. 
, Time after time long putts either stopped 
\‘about an inch short of the tee or turned aside 
at the last minute.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
| Sickening, after being dead straight for 
the first five minutes. 
i f 
| «Will Ray maintained his straightness im 
| the long game. On the answer to that ques- 
| tion perhaps depends the result.”’ l 
Daily Mirror. 


*,* . . 7.’ . > 
opposition, and it is feared that the} But can a statement about pwaxrD 


An 


project will have to be abandoned. 


alternative plan, however, is receiving | be called a question ? 


| Ray’s brother Wiiut1am (if he has one) 
» 








enjoyed, with a little ordinary circum- | 


Press photographers and it should do | 
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TOPIARY FEVER. 


Inset—FIRst SYMPTOMS. 














A DREAM-DINNER. 


No silk pavilions raised of Eastern fable 
For me, nor ottomans and awkward poses; 
Dark oak upon the walls, upon the table 
White napery, old silver, and red roses— 
These o’er a garden where dream-borders shine 
I build of dreams, and Stella comes to dine. 


I do not set the cresset’s sparks a-flitting 
Down an Arabian dusk on hot winds roaming ; 
Softest electrics in an old French fitting 
I blend for her with June’s wide-windowed 
gloaming, 
Wherein I hang the yellow moon, because 
A friend to lovers moonlight ever was. 


Slaves do not hand us, of Aladdin’s uses, 
The snow-cooled sherbets of date-palmed 
Damascus ; 
We do not squeeze the pink pomegranate’s juices, 
But, when a shadow-butler bends to ask us, 
We plump for Chateau Rothschild ’78 
(Stella ’s particular about the date). 


No roasted kid for us, no fatted suckling, 
Whereof a Sultan eats in silken splendour ; 
We like clear soup, Scotch salmon, and a duckling, 
And heaped red strawberries whose legions render 
Enough for half-a-dozen helps at least 





When Stella shares with me a moonshine feast. 





No conch shall blare, nor any nautch-girl’s cymbal 
Sully the flow of pleasant conversation ; 

My Stella—bless her !—has a wit that’s nimble; 
Her tongue makes music for my admiration ; 

And, should some sudden silence drop the veil, 

Outside my nightingales take up the tale. 


Mocha comes last—black-magic, hot and fragrant, 
Ambrosial on the summer evening falling ; 
We drink it on a terrace where the vagrant 
Blue smoke-wreaths curl up and the owls are 
calling ; 
And what’s to pay? But nothing. You will find, 
That he who dines in dreams leaves naught behind, 
Saving, mayhap, a little peace of mind! 





A ‘Clerical’ Error. 


“The Rev. Preb. H. G. Hellier urged that the demonstration 
should be not only non-political, but everything should be done to 
make it irreligious.’’—Wells Journal. 











‘«The special consignments at ’s, Widmore Road, Bromley, 
this week are salmon, live lobsters, whitebait, trout, Marche Heéroique 
Andantino in D flat, and . . . ’’—Bromley District Times. 

Here the list breaks off; and we hasten to send in our 
order for a brace of Marches Héroiques and one whitebait. 





‘* * Marcus stoned in the Garden,’ 92 guineas,’’— Western Mail. 
We prefer the more stirring picture, “The Hon. John 
collaring the Cheat.” 
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DICKENS. 


(Possibly by the author of the article on Balzac in a 
recent number of “ The Times Literary Supplement.”) 


Tus study, if indeed we may so term it, study being of 


the mind impalpable, whereas something solid may not 
unreasonably be expected to come of an addition of pages 
to the number of not fewer than four hundred and fifteen 
(and in this we do not, such being the custom, reckon 
either preface or index), has, since it was not unknown that 
Mr. Hickson was deeply engaged upon the work, been for 
a long time in the so blandly nebulous region of expecta- 
tion, and is now at last, its sails bellying with a favourable 
wind, come into harbour 

It may be well, as we set ourselves to tread its decks 
and, with whatever of inspecting power we may possess, to 
explore and classify the so carefully packed and labelled 
cargo, to consider for not more than a moment and to 
explain clearly what the good ship “ Hickson’’—and for the 
word “good” we make no apology—is not rather than is, this 
method being not so much to aim a spear outside the target 
or around or above or below it, but to the very heart and 


| centre of it, where you and we and they, too, may see it 


| quiver. 





We may leave out, as being superfluous, the mere 
beginning and what next follows thereon as an immediate 
consequence, largely conditioned though it be, we make 
no doubt, by the reader’s mind in grappling with the so 
insistent problem of enumeration. 

Thirdly, then, Mr. Hickson—and if we name him again 
it is plainly with the respect due to one whose intellect, 
not, indeed, merged into, but plainly attracted by, the fiction 
(we underline that word) of DickrNns, has shown us 
mellifluously, none the less, the old stage-directions and 
tutti quanti of his subject --is not a tramp steamer 
ploughing the ocean by an unfixed route ever at the mercy 
of winds and waves and such other influences as an un- 
charted sea may bring to bear, but a stately vessel, showing 
by the mere magic of her predestined voyaging how closely 
and how reasonably, seamanship as a science being 
granted, a man with his limits of outlook may triumph 
over what, for want of a better word, we may tentatively 
term the elements. 

Of the characters of Dickens it must be said, and of this 
Mr. Hickson to his credit is more than dimly aware, that 
they move in orbits of their own and are subject, not to 
such accidents as may properly be predicted of these orbits, 
but to other quite extraordinary accidents having only this 
in common with the ordinary accidents of human nature 


that they happen and must necessarily be accepted as) 
having happened; but of this the great reading public has | 


scarce other than the vaguest notion and cannot know that 
they couldn't and didn’t happen, but could and would be 


| and were described in such far better language than if they 


had been what, in truth, they were never intended to be 
and actually were not. Jaught and imprisoned, now 
thrust backward to a pillar, now forward with a quite 
different poignancy to something imagined that might, 
where all else was so reniorselessly changeable, pass for 
a post, are there yet not intervals, are there not spaces in 
which it is still vaguely understood that Pecksniff was, in- 
deed, a spirit not of compromise but of limitless mockery 
transcendentally embodied for aversion and laughter? For 
this Mr. Hickson, while not too precisely convicted of . . . 
| Here the MS. abruptly ends.| 


A Bargain. 
** 18-carat 3 stone diamond and ruby ring, large size, cost £1 10s., 
sell £3 15s.""—Evening News. 
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RHYME OF THE EVASIVE REVIEWER. 


WHEN a novel that might disgust a Dago 
Falls to my lot for a full review, 
Or a sex-romance by a shrill virago 
With a hero-cad and a heroine-shrew, 
I'm far too gentle to crab or slate them 
Or lay them out in the Bludyer style; 
So I make it my aim to understate them 
With the aid of euphemistic guile. 


Though the plot and the dialogue are amazing 
Enough to startle a Tosk or a Gheg, 

And the hero’s language is equal to raising 
A crop of hair on a hard-boiled egg, 

[ don’t enlarge upon these shortcomings, 
But.I ladle the eulogy slab and thick 

On the author's “freedom from hawings and 

hummings,” 

His “ faithful portraits done from the quick. 


When the heroine jilts a dean for a tailor— 
A Polish Jew with a terrible beak— 

Or talks in a style that would shock a whaler 
And raise a blush on a scavenger's cheek, 

It were simply a verbal desecration 
To call her a nasty little minx, 

So I dwell on the fun of the situation 





As the finest sport and the highest of jinks 


When a prosperous versatile impostor 
[n a number of réles essays to shine, 
{ lend my pen the illusion to foster 
That here is an artist who’s all divine; 
He may be only the minnows’ Triton, 
But I find that it generally pays 
To lavish upon a bastard Crichton 
The pap of an undiluted praise. 


When a half-baked suitor for musical laurels 
‘Composes a sloppy amorphous thing 
To a book of pseudo-exotic morals— 
That is hard to play and ugly to sing, 
Though the creature’s Himalayan labours 
Have only produced a melodic mouse, 
With patriot pen I exhort my neighbours 
To hail the fraud as a super-Strauss. 





When an underbred intellectual greaser 
Has perpetrated a putrid play, 
From which; in the days of a decadent Cwsar, 
The dregs of Rome would have kept away ; 
Though it's fit to turn a black man livid 
| speak of its art in an awestruck tone 
As * honest’ and “ brave” and “ patiently vivid,” 
And leave its dustbins and drains alone. 


So over the gamut of gross evasion, 
Day in, day out, I cheerfully range, 
And use my gift of oily persuasion 
To prove that the vile is only the strange; 
For why should I strive to lift my brothers 
Out of the clutch of their native mire? 
Unsalaried tasks I leave to others ; 
No man can deny that | earn my hire. 





Doing it thoroughly. 
‘Tn China not so many years ago a large river overflowed its banks 
and five millions of people lost their lives by drowning, and afterwards 
by starvation.’’"—Navy League Quarterly. 
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THE HAND OF FATE. 

Prove have called me inconsistent ; 
some people have gone so far as to say 
I am hopelessly inconsistent; but then, 
some people. . 

As a matter of fact and entirely with- 
out prejudice, I have the artistic tem- 
perament. It is only on this ground 
that I can account for the fact that I 
should love Olivia and Daphne at one 


| and the same time, or concurrently, as 
| we of the higher branch put it. 





Olivia is very fair; I mean, of course, 
fair of feature. 
Daphne is dark and, from an allit- 


erative point of view, I feel sure that! 


nothing could be neater. Daphne is 
dark. 

When I add that Olivia is tall and 
cumbersome, whereas Daphne is petite, 
you will readily deduce that the two 
girls are distinguishable one from the 
other. 

And yet I loved them equally well. 
In the absence of Olivia, Daphne 
occupied the whole of my heart; con- 
versely, in the absence of Daphne, 
Olivia more than filled the vacancy. 


It was a strange situation, even to; 
One accustomed, as I am, to the vicissi- | 


tudes of life. 
Up to a few days ago, fortune had 
never decreed that the two girls should 
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Militant. ‘‘Now, 1sN't THAT PROVOKING? Here's A LOVELY BIG HOUSE TO LET AND I'VE FORGOTTEN MY MATCHES! \" 











| meet in the presence of my heart, and| ‘“ Hello!” said Olivia. 

i therefore I had never been able to dis-} ‘* Hello!” said Daphne. 

cover which of the two was to be the} ‘Are you there?” I suggested. 

lucky one. After an encounter with} They both laughed. Honours, so far, 

Olivia, the odds rose a shade in her} were even. 

‘favour; a subsequent meeting with; “Shopping?” I enquired. 

Daphne and the betting turned right| Daphne nodded. ‘“’M.” 

round. The betting turned right round. | In the short silence that followed 
It was a strange situation. What-| my excitement was tremendous. I was 

ever people may have said of me (see, just on the point of saying something 

above), I am not licking in courage. | clever when Daphne interrupted. 

I decided that a joint meeting should; “ Well,” she said, “aren’é you 

| be arranged, accepting with quiet calm | going to congratulate us?” I looked at 

the danger of the situation. I refer, of | her blankly. 

|course, to the possibility of my heart! “Us!” I exclaimed. “ But you can't 

being torn in doubt; in two, perhaps. | both, you know. 1 mean, there can 

| With consummate guile, I wandered only be one of you, and, as yet, I don’t 

into the town on the day when the know which.” I was getting a little 

| largest local milliner was holding a sale. | confused. 

'In the most natural manner, and per- “ My dear man, what do you mean?” 

| fect snow-white spats, I strolled up and | said Olivia. ‘Of course we can both, 

‘down the High Street just outside the | you know.” 

‘milliner’s. My scheming was imme-| She patted Daphne’s arm. “The 

idiately successful. Before five minutes | future Mrs. Banton,” she announced. 

i had elapsed Olivia was on the scene. | Daphne nodded to Olivia. “The 
“Hello!” she said, and my heart: future Mrs. Merrilies,” she exclaimed. 

leapt. | And then I understood. Fortune 
“ Hello!” I replied with perfect calm.| had shirked the task, and dealt with 

|“ Shopping?” them equally. There was to be no 

Olivia nodded. ‘’M.” lucky one. 

I was just about to say something | 

| witty, when Daphne emerged from the | * £1,000,000 WILL suIT To-pay."" _ 

|shop. My handkerchief pocket quivered Daily Mail. 

in a most alarming manner. |Or, at a pinch, would suit to-morrow. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“ Boris Gopounovy.” 

THosE who imagine from long and 
bitter experience of Grand Opera that 
singers cannot be expected to act, 
should at once correct this error by a 
visit to the Russian Company at Drury 
Lane Theatre. Certainly M. Caania- 
PINE’ great performance is proof enough 
| that the possession of a voice is no neces- 
sary bar to the highest dramatic gifts. 
And a rare delight it was, after the cos- 
mopolitan medleys of Covent Garden, 
to hear a chorus singing their national 
tongue in a national drama and wearing 
| their national dress as to the manner 
born. May Heaven—if not Society— 
reward Sir JosepH BeEecuam! 

Movssoresky’s work calls itself a 
Music Drama, and this means, of course, 
that the dramatic element always had 
its chance. The action, in fact, was 
not there to illustrate the orchestra, but 
the orchestra was there to interpret 
the action. Yet the music in this play 
of forty years ago still retains a certain 
dominance over the drama, and a true 
compromise between the two arts, as 
shown, for instance, in Puccrni’s La 
Tosca, is still only foreshadowed. For 
though the action is seldom delayed 
for the sake of the orchestra (the few 
superfluous moments that Boris wastes 
over his dying are as nothing compared 
with the interminable prolixity of 
Tristan’s decease), no sort of attempt is 
made to give logical continuity to the 
plot. The designs, for instance, of the 
pretender Grigori are of the haziest. 
He starts from nowhere in particular 
and disappears into the inane. And the 
various disjointed scenes, or ‘“ tableaux,” 
are obviously selected without regard 
to their part in the sequence of the 
scheme, but largely for the musical 
opportunities which they offer—here a 
choral effect, there a casual folk-song or 
a lament for a lost lover that nobody 
has heard of. 

It was impossible therefore to be 
very greatly intrigued about the issue, 
and this made it the more remarkable 
that the dramatic intelligence of the 
actors should have cast so strong a 
spell over us. M. CHALrapine, alike 
in his attitude of composed dignity 
and in his moments of hallucination 
induced by the madness of remorse, was 
a splendid and noble figure. Next to 
him I most admired 
Mme. E. Petrenxo as the Tsarevitch’s 
Nurse. She did not reappear with the 
others to take our plaudits, and I was 
greatly tempted to shout “ Nurse! 
| Nurse!” But the hour was getting 

late and I feared that my neighbours 

might suspect that it was my bed- 
| time. Excellent singing was done, too, 

















the charm of | 





by M. ANpDREEwW as an old monk, and 
indeed by everyone, though I found 
M. Damaew (as Grigori) too nasal. 

The music, naturally a little barbaric 
in its louder colouring, was very poig- 
nant in the simplicity of its tenderer 
passages. At times it seemed curiously 
to anticipate the flowing quality of 
Madama Butterfly. 

Miss Rosa Newmarcn’s libretto was 
much better than most operatic trans- 
lations, and for the one-and-sixpence 
you paid for it they threw you in an 
astonishingly generous assortment of 
misprints. One of the best that caught 
my eye occurs in the duck-and-drake 
song of the bonny widow :— 


‘* Sweetheart mine for whom I wait, 
Come console me 
Quick, your bony widow woo.”’ 


O. 8. 





THE DEADLY VIRTUE. 

“You will go shopping with me to- 
morrow, won't you?” said Betty, lifting 
her head from his shoulder so that she 
might look at him. 

Percival started. It occurred to him 
that Betty had fouled. He knew that 
she knew that he hated shopping. To 
visit shops in Regent Street with Betty 
was to feel that he was a cypher— 
something which Betty took along to 
hang her parcels on, and as a foil to 
her own stately appearance. 

But Percival was bland and good- 
tempered—he was probably one of the 
best-tempered men who have ever lived. 

“ Er—well,” he said, “I’d just been 
thinking that—that we hadn’t done 
any shopping for a long time. I'll be 
delighted.” 

Then Betty made a terrible blunder. 
She took Percival’s face between her 
hands and said, “I knew you'd say 
that. You’re the best-tempered man 
in the world. There never was a saint 
with such a good temper.” 

Now to be called good-tempered is to 
be accused by implication of a lack of 
all-other qualities worthy of remark. 
It is to be dubbed negligible, and Per- 
cival did not like this. 

“No,” he said, ‘“no—I’m not like 
that. I’m not good-tempered.” 

Daintily Betty laid fingers upon his 


lips. 

“Don’t contradict me, dear,’ she 
returned. “Of course you’re good- 
tempered. It’s the thing I like about 


you best.” 

“I’m not,” he told her, still smiling, 
but with a suggestion of pain in his 
voice. “I can’t allow you to call me 
that. Please withdraw the observation.” 


“IT won't,’ said Betty. “I’ve said | 
that you have the sweetest nature any|road. A 


man ever had, and it’s true.” 
Percival regarded her gravely. 





“Betty,” he said, “you are dis- 
appointing me. You call me good- 
tempered while all the time I know 
that I am not. I am cross-grained. 
At the least thing I am ready to do 
violence and to say terrible words. [ 
am the plaything of my passions. IfI 
have seemed suave and courteous, forget 
it. It was only a mask. And now you 
know the sort of man I am.” 

She did not. She still assumed that 
he was starting some new sort of par- 
lour game... So she stuck to her point. 

“1 know I’m right,” she said. “But, 
anyhow, don’t let’s quarrel over it.” 

“I have no desire to quarrel,” he 
frowned ; “ but I object to being called 
names. I am not good-tempered. You 
hear? Iam the worst-tempered man 
in London. I am like an east wind; I 
am like a tornado; I am an unbearable 
man.” 

With a laugh, the first symptom of 
mild hysteria, Betty moaned— 

“You are not! You are not! You 
are good - tempered — sweet - tempered. 
It’s just because you are so sweet- 
tempered that you won’t admit it.” 

That touched Percival on the raw. 

“ Be quiet!” he cried out on a note 
of fury; “I won't stand it! Me good- 
tempered. I, I mean. You don't 
know me! Don’t argue! I say you 
don’t know me.” 

Betty was in tears now. “ You are 
good-tempered,” she sobbed. “ Goo- 
good-tempered. You cou-couldn’t do 
an unkind thing—or s-say a harsh 
word.” 

Percival’s face grew red, his eyes 
fierce. Madly he seized an encyclo- 
pedia from the table and crashed it 
into the grate. The rattle of the fire- 
irons roused him to an access of wrath. 

“This is too much!” he shouted, 
stretching a hand out for another book. 
“T tell you I am not good-tempered. 
I give you one last chance before we 
part for ever. Am I good-tempered?” 

She bowed her head. 

Percival stalked up to her and glared 
into her eyes. 

“You persist ?” 
throatily. 

Again she bowed her head. With 
her right hand she fumbled at the third 
finger of her left. Shakily she held out 
the engagement ring. 

“Yes,” she told him; _ ‘and please 
go. I hear mother coming down. 
I don’t want her to see you in this 
state.” 

“T don’t want to see her in any 
state,” he barked. “Good-bye! Iam 
a bad-tempered man!” 

In a moment he was outside in the 
little innocent dog came 
trotting up to him. He kicked it aside 
and strode on into the gloom. 


he demanded 
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Excited Old Lady (as express thunders through station). ‘‘OH, PORTER, DOESN’T THAT TRAIN STOP HERE?”’ 
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Patient Porter. ‘‘No, Lipy; IT DON’T EVEN HESITATE.”’ 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Roger Rochford was the missing heir, or the claimant, 
or something just as romantic, to the estate and title of 
Westwood. Rosalind Wynnstay was the attractive niece 
of the American millionaire who had rented the former. 
So now you see what Rosalind in Arden (DENT) is about. 
Anyhow, you see the end, for with protagonists so situated 
it would be as much as a circulating library subscription is 
worth not to leave them embracing on the last page. Mr. 
H. B. Marriorr Watson seems to have been not only 
sensible of this, but (I fancy) somewhat hard put to it to 
provide them with six shillings-worth of obstacle to the 
inevitable. Indeed, having practically finished his tale 
when the lovers told their love several chapters before it 
should be commercially due, he was obliged to invent a 
number of quite tiresome persons, who (like the works of a 
watch) have nothing to do with the case, in order that they 
might chatter through a sufficiency of pages. All this is 
only to say that I found Rosalind in Arden a dainty and 
attractive, if not strikingly original, short story, spoilt by 
expansion into a novel. Also the process seems to have 
been hurried. As witness this:—‘ At the registered hour 
he [Roger] was at Charing Cross to catch the boat train to 
Dover. He paid no heed to his man, but recalled him 
when he reached the Gare St. Lazare.” If the author had 
paid a little more heed to his proofs this would never have 
happened. 





The first few strains of The Common Chord (Martin 
SECKER) made my heart sink. For I found that Puynuiis 
Borrome had apparently arranged for me to meet one after 
the other a composer-pianist with nerves, a beautiful young 


eee 





| girl living a Bohemian life alone in a studio, and a hand- 
|some young man, stupid but staunch, who loved her in 
vain. I felt these were all people I knew well enough to 
wish to avoid; which only shows once more the danger of 
judging by appearances. It was the fast friendship between 
Jean Ucelle, the French musician, and Jimmy Armstrong, 
the sturdy Briton, which first showed me that Jean at 
least must be unusual, and I soon began to realise that for 
all his Gallic charm he had enough Saxon grit (for after all 
he had an English mother) to gratify my insular prejudice. 
Oh, and another thing. Jimmy, who might so well have 
been handicapped in his rivalry for the love of Judith S. 
Calvert by the possession of riches or noble birth, laboured 
under no such unromantic disabilities, and in fact, on the 
score of prospects, Jean was always giving away a pound or 
two of weight; so that Judith, who was quite nice enough 
for either of them, had a fair choice. Still, she naturally 
enough chose Jean, though there were nearly some serious 
complications over the artistic allurements of Sonia, the 
great Russian dancer (need she have danced the swan 
dance? Are there not swallows and humming birds ?), for 
whom Jean wrote the music which “ caused him to arrive.” 
In the end no one suffered much except Jimmy, and I am 
afraid he was always cut out for silent self-sacrifice, so that 
I did not greatly mind. Altogether, if Payitiis Borrome 
has used some familiar harmonies in building up her novel, 
she has managed to arrange them with unexpected freshness, 
and T’he Common Chord should on no account be lost. 





Perhaps Mr. Winston Cuurcuitt, author of the admir- 
able Coniston and no tyro, therefore, in the novelist’s art, 
has, in The Inside of the Cup (Macm1Luan), let his sinceri- 





ties run away with him. He crowds his stage with so many 


folk that it 1s almost impossible to keep accurate count of 
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them, to say nothing of getting comfortably acquainted. 
His theme is the old theme of the generous and impatient 
modernists of every age. Why preach (and finance) Christi- 
anity and conduct lives and accept principles altogether 
opposed to it? Why polish so assiduously the outside of 
the cup? His hero, John Hodder, is a sterling parson in an 
important Middle-West American city; his villains, Eldon 
Parr, millionaire, manipulator and pillar of the Church, 
with the satellites who stand in with the big man in the 
same deals and worship in the same tabernacle. - His heroine | 
is Eldon Parr's daughter Alison, a lovable character, admir- | 
ably drawn. The contending forces range themselves for the! 
contest—the big battalions of the dollars and the orthodoxies 
on the one side, the modern ideas and the deep sincerities 
on the other—with a precise definition which it is the 
weakness of real life not to allow. If the eagerness of 
the author’s convictions shatters the respectable quality of 
detachment, his book will be none the less welcome .to 
those who are sincerely interested in the always recurring 








on a young Englishwoman, married to a shrewd but stodgy 
solicitor, when she comes suddenly in contact with a rather 
fine and lawless dweller in the “foothills” of the Far West. 
These two last are the Wilderness Lovers, and I found their 
goings-on rather mawkish and Mr. PunsHon’s reasonings 
thereon a trifle dull beside the breezy go-ahead movements 
of the financier. Still, there are the two things, and you 
can make your choice which you will skip. There is very 
good stuff in the book either way. ° 


I found something stimulatingly colonial about Lu of the. 
Ranges (Hernemann). There is a fine quality of youth and 
vigour in Miss Exeanor Morpavnt's writing that invests 
with fresh interest the not very new story she tells. Jin 
herself is as vital a heroine as you need wish. We first 
meet her, the starving child-mother of two little brothers 
on the Main Ranges, the three of them having been 
abandoned by their parents. Then comes along Julian Orde, 
wanderer, cynic, sentimentalist and incurable egoist (a figure 
touched in with admir- 





experiments with new -—— 
wine and old bottles. | . 
And certainly here is a! 
tract which is neither! 
dull nor shallow. | 


“Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him ”’ is, 
for a proverb, an un- 
usually acute estimate of 
the way of the world. 
But I think it rather 
loses its point when: it 
is the sad, bad, mad dog 
who christens himself a 
wrong’un. In Barry 
and « Sinner (SMitu, 
Exper) the sinner who 
tells the story of his re- 
lations with the friend 
who picks him out of 
the gutter is not nearly so | 
black as he paints himself. ' 
He was too much inclined | 
to look upon the wine | PRACTISING THE CONFIDENCE 
when it is red, and he got a ‘ 
six months for abstracting from the oflice petty-cash box the | 
wherewithal to back a horse which didn’t win. But beyond | 
that the mud which he keeps flinging at himself doesn’t ! 
stick. That, of course, is the obvious design of the author, 
Mr. Jonn Barnett. He means you to think him the fine 
fellow that he really is. But this left-handed way of! 
drawing a hero, or rather of making the hero paint his owa | 
picture, using the darkest possible colours for the shadows, 
gives an irritating air of artificiality to the greater part of 
the story. There is a delightful love scene at the end, 
and nothing in the sinner’s life becomes him half so well | 
as the manner of his leaving it as described in his own! 
words. But Mr. Barnett sacrifices too much in order to 
get his dramatic climax. 








STUDIES IN (¢ 


The Wilderness Lovers (Hopper axp StouGuron) makes | 
two entirely distinct appeals to the reader, though Mr. | 
E. R. Punsuon has done his best—and a very good best—| 
to weave them into one story. First there are the doings | 
of an American millionaire who talks delightful Yankee and | 
is blissfully convinced that the angels are blind to the} 
misery his operations may cause so long as he endows a! 
church or builds a Sunday School with part of the profits. | 
Then there is a psychological study of the effect produced | 





| able success), who from 
| the natural kindness that 
, is in him rescues the little 
‘family from starvation, 
;puts Lu—much _to her 
disgust—on a farm, and 
|finally, after a period of 
| separation, drifts back to 
jher with results that 
j wuss inevitable. There 
ifollow some chapters 
idealing with a hospital 
ithat are as crudely (and 
superfluously) horrible 
jas anything that I re- 
; member in recent fiction. 
What upheld me through 
ithem was the certainty 
| that no heroine with the 
‘gift for dancing dis- 
| played by Lu as a child 
}of nature in the moun- 
tains would ever be 
allowed to end without 

— — becoming a popular idol 
of the stage. Which of course is what happens; leading 
up to the final scene, grimly moving, in which she again 
meets Orde, and, dying, he commands her to dance again 
for him as she did under the trees in their youth. There 
is a plenty of other incidents; at some of them one might 
perhaps sneer as melodramatic, but the whole effect is 
undeniably robust. For this and for the character of Orde 
[ hail the lok as one that promises well for Australian 
literature. 








RIMINOLOGY. 
TRICK WITH A LAY FIGURE. 











The plight of Colonel Srery’s Territorial Cavalry, who 
are not to be allowed to murch past at the Royal Review, 
finds a touching echo in the state of things at Carlsbad, 
as set forth with considerable pathos-in the local 
Herald :— 


‘*Some of our old cure-guests who use to come here regularly year 


| after year, will surely remind themselves of those donkey cavalcades, 


which formerly walked through the whole town and how great the 
pleasure always was for the strangers to take a ride on those donkeys. 
They used to be quite a splendid specimen of donkeys and they 
belonged to the town stud. These times seem to be finally over now. 
Those donkey-cavalcades have totally disappeared. As far as they are 


still alive, the bearers of this beautiful donkey period are to be found 
in the town stable for donkeys. There are very few who live still 





and it won’t be long till also the last of their race will be dead.” 

















